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periods of low activity with the need for constant preparedness. Rose et al. (1978) showed that air traffic controllers have a greater incidence of a variety of illnesses than do second-class airmen, who undergo the same sorts of government-mandated physical examinations and meet the same physical standards. An association with hypertension was most marked, but incidences of peptic ulcer disease and diabetes mellitus also were higher than in other workers under less stressful conditions. The effects appeared to be dose-dependent, illness incidences being greater for air traffic controllers at high-traffic centers than for those at low-traffic ones.
One typical concomitant of being stressed is an elevation of blood cate-cholamines, secreted from the adrenals (cf. Chapter 3). The relevance of increased levels of catecholamines to health outcome is uncertain, but findings suggest that prolonged or exceptionally high secretion may produce damage to various organ systems (Raab, 1971; Eliot et al., 1977). The speed with which a person exposed to high-stress situations unwinds after the experience will influence the "wear" on biological systems. Individuals who are rapid catecholamine decreasers usually are more efficient and maintain a more healthy state than are slow catecholamine decreasers (Johansson and Frankenhaeuser, 1973). A quick return to baseline after energy mobilization in response to stress implies an economical mode of response (Frankenhaeuser, 1981).
Workers involved in tasks that require overtime may need to adapt to the extra demands. A study of female office workers in an insurance company revealed that epinephrine secretion was markedly increased throughout the overtime period, both during the day and in the evening (Rissler, 1977). Effects of overtime spread to leisure hours, in that the women reported irritability and fatigue during these relaxed hours and showed elevated heart rates. Such effects may accumulate gradually, delaying recognition of their magnitude (Frankenhaeuser, 1981).
Shift work is another demand placed on an increasing number of employees. Shift workers report high frequencies of sleep, mood, digestive, and social disorders (Levi et al., 1981). Irregular shifts are the most disruptive, especially if work context changes also. Closer attention should be given to the importance of biological rhythms of activity in humans and to ways in which work demands may be modified to minimize disruptions (cf. Chapter 6).
The reward system is very important in determining work outcome and worker efficiency and health. Many mass-production industries use piece wages, at least in part as incentives for productivity. Such pay systems are associated with higher sick leave and injury rates and may be especially stressful for handicapped workers and in jobs involving risk of injury (Levihysse, S. W., Bacteriophage models of neurotropic virus
